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Too long have “ all the world 
wondered after the beast,” 
which makes desolate or fills 
the earth with crime and wo. 
The incendiary who to im- 
mortalize his name, set fire to 
the magnificent temple of Dia- 
na, was far less deserving of 
the censure and reprobation of 
mankind, than those conquer- 
ors—or would be conquerors, 
who have sougnt for glory and 
immortality by spreading hav- 
oc, ruin and horror among their 
own species, Yet the pages 
of history, the charms of poztry, 
and the powers of rhetoric, 
have all been employed to give 
celebrity to military madmen, 
who were more deserving of 
the alter, than of the applause 
of their fellow-beings. So 
powerful has been this “ won- 
dering after the beast,” that 
the eyes of men have not been 
capable of distinguishing their 
best friends from their worst 
foes ; and too commonly -the 
latter have, in public estima- 
tion, occupied the place which 
reason and justice assign to 
the former. Hence multitudes 
have been encouraged to adopt 
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a course of barbarity and mis- 
chief, as the surest way of ob- 
taining the admirations ofa de- 
luded world. Those who shall 
be instrumental of dispelling 
this fatal mist, and of causing 
mankind to make proper dis- 
tinctions between the destroy- 
er and the berefactor, the con- 
queror and the philanthropist, 
will be entitled to the respect 
of all future generations. 

The time approaches, and 
the day, we hope, has begun 
to dawn, when the heroism of 
a host of worthies, who have, 
or shall have employed “their 
days and their powers in hum- 
ble endeavours to diminish the 
crimes and miseries of man- 
kind, to prevent vice and ruin, 
to diffuse the light and warmth 
of christianity, and to swell the 
tide of human happiness, shall 
attain such an ascendency in 
public opinion that the hero- 
ism of desolating conquerors 
will be remembered only to be 
lamented and abhorred. 

Among the benevolent he- 
roes of our country, Anthony 
Benezet is entitled to a high 
rank. Huis heart, his time, his 
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tongue, his pen, his property, 
his all, were consecrated to 
the work of correcting the er- 
rors, reforming the vices, and 
preventing or relieving the 
miseries of his fellow beings. 
His benevolence extended to 
men of every complexion and 
every country. To him, as an 
instrument in the hand of God, 
thousands of the ‘African race 
have been indebted for instruc- 
tion, for liberty, for comfort 
and even for life. The Indian 
tribes were also regarded by 
him as his brethren. Nor was 
he less the friend of white men, 
than of the black or the red. 
The children of distress and 
want were the particular ob- 
jects of his attention ; but he 
was the friend of att—the 
friend of God, and the friend 
of man. 

In a former volume of this 
work a short sketch of his 
character was given, from such 
scanty materials as were then 
in our possession. We rejoice 
that his biography has been 
written by an intelligent and 
respectable gentleman of the 
Society cf Friends, and of the 
city where he was best known. 
The volume is small, when 
considered in relation to the 
importance of the character 
delineated, and the magnitude 
and variety of benevolent ob- 
jects which were pursued by 
this christian philanthropist. 
But this brevity is accounted 
for by the Author of the Me- 
moirs, in ‘his “ Introductory 
Remarks :”?— 

“* When this work was about 
to be u:dertaken, the writer 
presumed tiat ample materials 
might be pracured, to render 
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it altogether worthy of the 
character of Anthony Benezet. 
But although only thirty two 
years have elapsed since his 
death, no traces are discernible 
of the mass of important and 
interesting documents, which 
must have accumulated during 
more than fifty of the last years 
of his life—devoted as he was 
to the most benevolent labours, 
in relation to many of which 
he maintained an epistolary 
correspondence with men of 
celebrity, in America and Eu- 
rope. If access could have 
been had to the stock of orig- 
inal papers, which were no 
doubt preserved by him, they 
would have minutely and reg- 
ularly unfolded the history of 
his numerous and_ various 
transactions. Instead, there- 
fore, of a finished portraiture 
of the life of this excellent 
man, the Author regrets, that 
from the relics which have es- 
caped an oblivion so unaccount- 
able, he is only enabled to 
furnish a sketch of some of its 
features. He trusts, however, 
that enough is developed in 
the subsequent pages, justly to 
entitle the subject of them, to 
be considered as having been 
an zllustrious benefactor of the 
human race.” 

In the last remark, we be- 
lieve, the reader of the Me- 
moirs will cheerfully acqui- 
esce ; and we hope they will 
be read by many, and particu- 
larly by young persons who 
may desire to form a character 
which will bear examination in 
a more improved state of so- 
ciety, when religion, humanity 
and benevolence shall be held 
in higher estimation, than folly, 





oppression and mansiaugh- 
ter. 

Much of the little volume is 
filled with letters, and extracts 
of letters, from Benezet to 
eminent men and from others 
to him, or in relation to his 
writings and objects. Three 
of which we shall transcribe, 
one from Ambrose Serle, Sec- 
retary to Lord Howe, another 
from the Abbe Raynal, the 
third from the celebrated Pat- 
rick Henry The letter from 
Ambrose Serle was written in 
the time of the revolution, 
while the British troops were 
in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, June 2d, 1778. 

“ T ought not to omit, my 
valued friend, the returning 
you my kindest thanks for your 
obliging present of books, 
which I shall peruse with at- 
tention, and for your sake keep 
them by me. It would be 
happy for the world at large, 
and for individuals, if the prin- 
ciples they maintain were 
rightly understood and cor- 
dially received ; we should in 
this case have had no occasion 
to deplore the present mise- 
ries and troubles, which, as the 
certain effects of sin, natural- 
ly result from the an:bition, 
dishonesty and other unmor- 
tified passions of mankind. 
The world on the contrary 
would be something like a par- 
adise regained ; and universal 
benevolence and philanthropy 
preside as they ought in the 
human heart. But though 
from long experience we may 
and must despair of the gener- 


al diffusion of christian senti- © 


ments and: practice, we have 
this comfortable trust, in our 
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own particular persons, that 
we have a peace which the 
world can neither give nor 
take away; and though’ the 
kingdoms of this world tum- 
ble into confusion, and are 
lost in the corrupted striviags 
of men, we have a kingdom 
prepared of God, incorrupti- 
ble and that cannot fade away. 
There, though I see your face 
no more upon earth, I have 
the hope of meeting with you 
again ; both of -us divested of 
all that can clog or injure our 
spirits, and both participating: 
that fulness of joy which flows 
from God’s right hand forever- 
more. To his tender protec- 
tion I commend you, and re- 
main with sincere esteem your 
affectionate friend.” - p. 42. 
The letter from the Abbe 
Raynal was also written in the 
time of the revolutionary war. 
Bruxelles, Dec. 26, 1781. 
“Arn your letters have 
miscarried ; happily I receiy- 
ed that of the sixteenth of July, 
1781, with the pamphlets, filed 
with light and sensibily,which 
accompany it. Never was a 
present more agreeable to me. 
My satisfaction was equal to 
the respect I have always had 
for the Society of Quakers. 
May it please Heaven to cause 
all nations to adopt their prin- 
ciples ; men would then be 
happy, and the globe not stain-. 
ed with blood. Let us join in 
our supplications to the Su- 
preme Being, that he would 
unite us in the bonds of a ten- 
der and unalterable charity. 
Iam, &c. Raya.’ p. 38. 
The letter of Benezet, to 
which the above was a reply, 
was very affectionate and im- 
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pressive. The following from 
Patrick Henry was not address- 
ed to Benezet, but to one who 
had presented a book written 
by this philanthropist on the 
slave trade. 

“ Hanover, Jan, 18, 1773. 
“ Dear Sir, 

I take this opportunity to 
acknowledge the receipt of 
Anthony Benezet’s book against 
the slave trade: I thank you 
for it. It is nota little sur- 
prising that the professors of 
Christianity, whose chief ex- 
cellence consists in softening 
the human heart, in cherishing 
and improving its finer feel- 
ings, should encourage a prac- 
tice so totally repugnant to the 
first impressions of right and 
wrong. What adds to the 
wonder is, that this abomina- 
ble practice has been introduc- 
ed in the most enlightened age. 
‘Times, that seem to have pre- 
tensions to beast of high im- 
provements ‘in the arts and 
sciences, and refined morality, 
have brought into general use, 
and guarded by laws, a spe- 
cies of violence and tyranny, 
which our more rude and bar- 
barous, but more honest ances- 
tors detested. Is it not amaz- 
ing, that at a time, when the 
rights ‘of humanity are defined 
and understood with precision, 
in a’ country above all others 
fond of liberty,—that in such 
an age and such'a country, 
we find men, professing a re- 
Tigion the most humane, mild, 
gentle and generous, adopting 
@ principle as repugnant to 
humanity, as it is inconsistent 
with the Bible and destructive 
to liberty? Every ‘thinking, 
honest man rejects it in specu- 
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lation. How few in practice 
from conscientious motives ! 

“ Would any one believe 
that Iam master of slaves, of 
my own purchasing! [| am 
drawn along by the general in- 
convenience of living here 
without them. [I will not, I 
cannot justify it. However 
culpable my conduct, I will so 
far pay my devoir to virtue, as 
to own the excellence and rec- 
titude of her precepts, and la- 
ment my want of conformity 
to them. 

“ I believe a time will come 
when an ofifortunity will be 
offered to abolish the lamenta- 
ble evil. Every thing we can 
do is to improve it, if it hap- 
pens in our day; if not, let 
us transmit to our descendants, 
together with our slaves, a 
pity for their unhappy lot, and 
an abhorrence of slavery. If 
we cannot reduce this wished 
for reformation to practice, let 
us treat the unhappy victims 
with lenity. It is the furthest 
advance we can make to- 
ward justice. It is a debt we 
owe to the purity of our relig- 
ioh, to show that it is at vari- 
ance with the law which war- 
rants slavery. 

“ ] know not when to stop. 
I could say many things on 
the subject; a serious view of 
which, gives a gloomy frersfrec- 
tive to future times.” pages 
55, 56. . 

In a little more than two 
years from the date of this elo- 
quent letter on slavery, our 
country was in arms, contend- 
ing for what they regarded as 
their natural rights. After 
eight campaigns of war and 
bloodshed, our independence 
7 ‘ ? 





was acknowledged by Great 
Britain. Since which we form- 
ed a Constitution “ to promote 
the general welfare and secure 
the blessings of LiBERTY to 
ourselves and our posterity ;” 
but in which we also took care 
to hold in absolute slavery, per 
haps, a sixth part of the popu- 
lation of the country,—and also 
to add to the number of these 
victims of avarice by further 
importations of fellow beings, 
to be bought and sold as frop- 
erty! To what quarter of the 
world shall we look for another 
race of such genuine friends 
of liberty and the rights of 
man ! such virtuous, merciful 
and consistent Christians ! 

But Anthony Benezet was 
ofa different character; he 
would suffer wrong rather 
than do wrong ; he would not 
ever do evil that good might 
come. Butalthough he would 
use no acts of violence in fa- 
vour of his own rights ; yet 
he would employ all the pow- 
er he possessed in benevolent 
exertions for the freedom of 
others. His zeal and intrepid- 
ity were displayed, not in do- 
ing evil, nor in rendering evil 
for evil; but in doing good, 
both to friends and foes, and 
in attempts to “ overcome evil 
with good.”” What a fanatic ! 
how much like nim who was 
“ despised and rejected of 
men {” 

This extraordinary man ex- 
erted his powers not only for 
the abolition of the slave trade, 
but for the emancipation of the 
blacks who were already in 
bondage, and for the instruc- 
tion of those who obtained their 
freedom, He 'was an author, 
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a schooimaster, a peacemaker, 
and any thing by which. he 
could promote the happiness 
or alleviate the miseries of his 
fellow men. 

It is perhaps not known to 
all our readers that there was 
atime when the Quakers of 
this country were concerned 
in the cruel. business of en- 
slaving the Africans ; but such» 
was the fact, and Benezet was 
one of the principal agents in 
putting an end to the custom 
in his own Society. His Bi- 
ographer observes :— 

“ His ardent and_ pathetic 
communications on this sub- 


ject, in the select assemblies 


of his brethren, were powerful 
and irresistible. He awaken- 
ed the unconcerned, confirmed 
the wavering, and infused en- 
ergy into the most zealous. 
On one occasion, during the 
Annual Convention of the So- 
ciety at Philadelphia, when 
that body was engaged on the 
subject of slavery as it related 
to its own members, some of 
whom had not wholly relin- 
quished the practice of keep- 
ing negroes in bondage, a dif- 
ference of sentiment was man- 
ifiested as to the course which 
ought to be pursued. For a 
momeut it was doubtful which 
opinion would preponderate. 
At this critical juncture, Bene- 
zet left his seat, which was in 
an obscure part of the house, 
and presented himself weep- 
ing at an elevated door in pres- 
ence of the whole congrega- 
tion, whom he thus addressed, 
—* Ethiopia shall soon stretch 
out her hands unto God !’— 
He said no more: under the 
solemn impression which suc- 






































ceeded this emphatic quota- 
tion, the proposed ineasure re- 
ceived the united sanction of 
of the assembly.” pages 27,28. 
The following paragraph 
may show the intrepidity as 
well as the philanthropy of this 
christian hero :— 
“ During the American war, 
when the British army occu- 
“pied Philadelphia, Benezet was 
assiduous in affording relief to 
many inhabitants, whom the 
state of things at that distress- 
ing peiiod had reduced to 
great jwivation. Accidentally 
observing a female, whose 
countenance indicated calami- 
ty, he immediately inquired 
into her circumstances. She 
informed him that she was a 
washerwoman, and had a fam- 
ily of small children dependent 
on her exertions for subsis- 
tence ; that she had formerly 
supported them by her indus- 
try, but then having six Hes- 
sians quartered in her house, it 
was impossible, from the dis- 
turbance they made, to attend 
to her business, and she and 
her children must speedily be 
reduced to extreme poverty. 
Having listened to her simple 
and affecting relation, Benezet 
determined to meliorate her 
situation. He accordingly re- 
paired to the General’s quar- 
ters ; intent on his final object, 
he omitted to obtain a pass, 
essential to an uninterrupted 
access to the officer—and en- 
tering the house without cere- 
mony he was stopt by the cen- 
tine]; who, after some con- 
versation, sent word to the 
general “ that a queer looking 
Jellow insisted upon seeing 
him." He was soon ordered 
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up. Benezet on geing inte 
the room, inquired which was 
the chief, and taking a chair 
seated himself beside the Gen- 
eral. Such a breach of eti- 
quette surprised the company 
present, and induced a Ger- 
man officer to exclaim, in his 
vernacular tongue—* What 
does the fellow mean ?”? Ben- 
ezet, however, proceeded, in 
French to relate to the Gener- 
al the cause of his visit, and 
painted the situation of the 
poor woman in such vivid col- 
ours, as speedily to accom- 
plish the purpose of his hu- 
mane interference. After 
thanking the General for the 
ready acquiescence to his re- 
quest, he was about taking his 
departure, when the General 
expressed a desire to cultivate 
a further acquaintance, at the 
same time giving orders, that 
Benezet in future should be 
admitted without ceremony.” 
pages 129, 130. 

What an influence it would 
have in favour of the peace and 
tranquillity of the world, if the 
rulers of nations and the minis- 
ters employed by them, were 
like Benezet, possessed of the 
spirit and eloquence of philan- 
thropy ! How easy it would 
be to settle any occasional dis- 
putes which might occur be- 
tween them! How certain 
that they would sooner sacri- 
fice their own lives, than in- 
volve nations in the calamities 
of war! 

Benevolence and _ humility 
equally pertain to the chris- 
tian character, and many facts, 
and circumstances are related 
in the Memoirs, which show 
that these were united in the 
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character of Anthony Benezet. 
The closing paragraph may 
in part evince how far he was 
from entertaining an exalted 
opinion of himself, his attain- 
ments, or his labours of love, 
and how little he sought the 
praise of men. The same 
facts, if we mistake not, afford 
some ground of suspicion that 
he did, of design, destroy “ the 
stock of original papers” which 
his Biographer had presumed 
“might be procured,” and 
thus occasioned the “ oblivion 
so unaccountable.” We shall 
exhibit the paragraph entire. 
—Having given an acceunt of 
the life,: the exertions, 
death and the funeral of this 
worthy man, the writer adds :-- 

“Such were the services, 
and thus was terminated the 
life of Anthony Benezet. The 
emotions that crowd upon the 
mind, when contemplating the 
assemblage of estimable quali- 
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ties which were displayed ia 

his character, are of no ordina- 

ry nature. With feelings tend- 

ing to enthusiastic eulogy, his 

Biographer pauses in the re- 

collection of a fact Ccommuni- 

cated by one of the most inti- 

mate surviving friends of this 
amiable and excellent man. 

He disapproved of the often 

overrated testimonies which 
were recorded of the dead, and 
requested the venerable gen- 

tleman alluded to, to use his 

exertions if he should survive 

him, to prevent any posthum- 

ous memorial concerning him, 

should his friends manifest a 
disposition to offer such a trib- 

ute to his memory,—thus add- 
ing to the injunction, “ du if 
they will not regard my desire, 
they may say, AnTHONY Ben- 
EZET WAS A POOR CREATURE, 
AND THROUGH DIVINE FAVOUR, 

WAS ENABLED TO KNOW IT.” 


—————a——— 


REVIEW ofa Sermon preached in Hingham at the Ordination 
of the Rev. Daniel Kimball, Preceptor of Derby Academy, as 


an Evangelist. 

in Hingham. 

We notice this discourse be- 
cause it is one which deserves 
to be known beyond the circle 
for which it was originally de- 
signed. Sermons at ordina- 
tions are among the most in- 
teresting at the time and place 
of delivery ; but their interest 
for the most part is local and 
temporary, and of those which 
issue from the press, few have 
sufficient worth to excite gen- 
eral attention, or to be preserv- 
ed for the use of posterity. We 
have seen some however which 
would richly repay a frequent 
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perusal, which are capable of 
of doing good to multitudes, 
apd which merit careful pre- 
servation. A volume of such 
might easily be collected, which 
would contain a mass of most 
valuable instrucuon and admo- 
nition on subjects relating to 
the ministerial character and 
ofhce, und would be an excel- 
lent closet companion of young 
ministers. In such a collec- 
tion we should be inclined to 
place the Sermon before us. 
it contaims very judicious and 
somctimes striking remarks oa 
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the subject of frearhing ; a 
subject on which much has 
been written, and on which 
whatéver is written well will 
be interesting to theological 
students, and to all who rightly 
estimate the value of christian 
institutions. It is characteriz- 
ed by great good sense, ex- 
cellent christian fecling, anda 
style of uncommon simplicity 
and perspicuity, sometimes 
highly animated, though ap- 
proaching sometimes, it might 
be said, to too great familiarity. 
The desire of being useful, 
which, it very properly states, 
should be the object of every 
discourse, is visible from the be- 
ginning tothe end. Nothing 
is said merely forthe sake of 
saying something, but every 
thing with some good purpose 
in view. 

We notice this sermon in 
part for the purpose of present- 
ing portions of it to those of 
our readers who may not oth- 
erwise have an opportunity of 
perusing it, and with the hope 
of inducing many to read the 
whole. The introduction con- 
tains the following comprehen- 
sive remarks on the value and 
efficacy of public preaching. 

‘¢ An institution more favour- 
able and conducive to the best 
interests of the community, to 
social order, to private and 
public virtue than that of pub- 
lic christian instruction, can- 
not be devised. It contributes 
to these purposes by rendering 
the subjects of religion and 
morals, which in the multiplic- 
ity of secular concerns would 
by a great part of mankind be 
wholly’ overlooked, -mattérs of 
sveneral reflection, inquiry and 
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concern; it is thé principal 
means of communicating to 
many persons whatever knowl- 
edge they possess on these sub- 
jects ; it operates as a power- 
ful restraint upon vice by often 
holding it up to public disgrace 
and infamy in its proper col- 
ours, and by the delineation of 
its hurtful and tremendous con- 
sequences in the present and 
future world ; and, as a pow- 
erful incentive and encourage- 
ment to virtue by the exhibi- 
tion of its high motives and ob- 
ligations in the light of reli- 
gion ; lastly, it contributes in 
the most efficacious manner to 
refine and elevate in the commu- 
nity the standard of moral and 
religious sentiment. To all 
these valuable purposes it is 
clearly adapt:d; to all these 
valuable purposes, wherever 
it is enjoyed, it more or less 
contributes ; even in its lowest 
form it is a considerable instru- 
ment of instruction and per- 
suasion.” 

The preacher waves all dis- 
cussion of the question, * why 
it isnot more efficacious than 
it is;” but intimates that it 
may be attributed in part to 
preachers and in part to hear- 
ers. If our readers are desir- 
ous of knowing how ‘hey should 
hear in order that preaching 
may not be lost upon them, we 
stronzly recommend to their 
perusal a very fine sermon of 
the late Mr. Buckminster. It 
is a subject which demands the 
serious attention of all; and 
although it was not the design 
of the preacher to discuss it, 
yet he felt too much its impor- 
tance, arid the shameful list- 
lessness of very many hearers, 
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to. neglect it entirely; but 
epudbupelaindie of that ‘ neg- 
ligence and want ef seriousness 
on the part of hearers, that ut- 
ter unconsciousness of their 
own immediate end personal 
concern in the subject, which 
so often renders the. best re- 
ligious discourses ineffectual.” 
His address to the assembly 
in closing, is to the same pur- 
pose, and very striking. 

“ The success of our faith- 
ful labours rests under God’s 
blessing with you, and this 
we wish, brethren, even your 
perfection,* and this we pray 
that your love for God, -for 
Christ and for mankind, your 
love for christian truth and 
christian virtue may abound 
yet more in knowledge and in 
all judgementt. While the se- 
rious and faithful minister 
gives you his best services and 
consecrates his labours and 
talents to truth, humanity, vir- 
tue and piety, chill not his ar- 
dour by neglect or indiffer- 
ence ; do not torture and op- 
press him with a grief and 
sickness at heart, which is in- 
expressible, when he enters 
the house of God to join and 
to guide your «levotions and to 
address his friends and fellow 
men on the most momentous 
subjects of human concern in 
God’s behalf, to find himself 
forsaken by those whom it is 
his first desire to serve, and 
compelled tospend his strength 
upon naked walls and vacant 
Seats. Think not that your 
duty is done, when you have 
contributed what the laws of 
the land require you to con- 
¢Tibute to his pecuniary sup- 
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port ; I would to God that you 
could for one moment enter 
into the feelings of an honest 
and faithful aeleiaas and no- 
thing would tempt you tothink 
of him so unjustly and to treat 
him so unkindly ; miserable 
and contemptible indeed is 
that minister, who can suffer 
even for the shortest time such 
motives to oceupy the place in 
his heart, which belongs only 
to the high considerations of 
religion. On the contrary an- 
imate his exertions, soothe his 
toils, quicken his zeal, reward 
his labours by ‘lending to him 
a listening ear,’ and ‘an under- 
standing heart ;’ by your pres- 
ence and sympathy ; by your 
cordial reception and serious 
and conscientious improvement 
of his services.” 

We were glad to find in the 
excellent Charge which ac- 
companies, a reproof upon the 
same subject. 


“ Think those discourses 
the best, which contain the 
most cogent persuasions to ree 
pentance and a holy life, the 
hearers of which from 
the house of worship silent 
and thoughtful, instead of in- 
guiring of news, giving invita- 
tions to @ farty, descanting on 
the merits of the sfieaker, di- 
gesting filans of business, and 
many other improprieties of a 
like kind.” 


We say that we are glad 
to see remarks of this nature, 
because we think something 
needs to be done in every 
christian society, to rouse men - 


from the astonishing thought- 
lessness of their attendance on 


* 2 Cor. xiii. 9. + Philippians i. 
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Peligious services—their 'neg- 
ligenice when present, and the 
€asy pretences upon which 
they excuse their absence ; 
“ as if,”’ it was once excellent- 
ty said, “it were a matter 
between themselves and their 
Minister, and not something 
‘very different.” 

In this connexion: we quote 
an admirable passage on the 
earnest eloquence with which 
religious truths should be 
preached. 

“ Religion disdains aJl the 
artifices and tricks of oratory, 
but it demands the aid of true 
eloquence: There is an es- 
sential and inherent‘ majesty in 
the truths of religion which, 
when presented in their sim- 
plest form, are sometimes ir- 
resistible ; but their effect is 
then most powerful when im- 
agination throws over them 
her vivid colours and they find 
their way to the heart by the 
blaze of the affections. 

“But eloquence perhaps 


must be discarded from relig- 
ion, because it sometimes im-: 
Plies an appeal to the passions,- 
and men must not, we are. told,. 


become enthusiasts in religion. 
O no! they may be concerned 
about their business, their 
pleasures, thei politics, but 
their religion is a matter about 
which they need. feel: no con- 
cern, They may be fired'with 
ambition in the pursuit of 
wealth, learning and honour, 
but religion and virtue are to 
be contemplated and pursued 
without emotion. Religion 
must be to us a business of 
@old, mercenary calculation ; 
our accounts with heaven are 
to be kept by a regular debit 
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and credit ; and the only ob¢ 
jects worth living for are those 
in regard to which we are al- 
ways to remain entirely un 
moved. 

«“ My friends, one is wearied 
with the cry of enthusiasm and 
fanaticism from men who be- 
lieve as little as they can, and 
fee} still‘less than they believe, 
and with hearing perpetually 
in respect to’ these persons, 
whose hearts are’ interested in 
their religion, that they are 
under a delusion. We have 
lived long enough in a ‘ world 
without souls ;* we should re- 
member that we are advanc- 
ing to a ‘* world without bo- 
dies ;* and until ‘the two great 
commandments on which hang 
all the law and the prophets 
are expunged from the chris- 
tian system, until'the final ‘con- 
sequences of our actions‘in the 
retribution of God cease to be 
objects:deserving of our ambi- 
tion or our dread} we need not 
fear to excite men to worship 
the Deity inspirit as well as 
in truth; and remembering 
always, that with the heart 
man believeth unto righteous- 
ness;* we may appeal to every 
sentiment of love and gratitude, 
of desire or aversion, of hops 
or fear, to secure then» from 
the ruin of vice, and to animate: 
and urge them forward in the 
practice of christian virtue.” 

We hope our readers. will 
join with us in admiring the 
spirit of this passage: We 
are weary almost to death: of 
the fear of: enthusiasm:;: and 
we verily: believe that: it is now 
the iast thing: we have to fear: 
There is no danger of one’s 
being too much interested in 


* Rem. i. 10. 











‘the religion .of his own soul, 
or of m himself more 
good than he ought to be, 
There. is no danger of a man’s 
having too much religion for 
Heaven; but there is. very 
great danger of his having too 
little, and the cry of fanatic 
has made many content with 
too little—has made . many 
think themselves. good chris- 
tians, who had nothing to do 
with religion but .going to 
church and paying: their debts 
—who were afraid to opena 
‘teligious book except on Sun- 
day, or to ga into their closets 
at all, lest they should stay in 
them too long, or be affected 
too deeply ; and it has occa- 
sioned multitudes, since Paul, 
to be though: “ mad,” when 
they were only giving decent 
heed to the “ words of truth 
and soberness.’” 

We know indeed that relig- 
jous geal may become extrava- 
gant and dangereus. Fanatic- 
ism has given,proof that it is 
not.from God ; and we do not 
wonder that men should avoid 
‘it. But is it necessary in or- 
der to avoid jt, to fly to the 
opposite extreme ~ Cannot 
we escape the scorching sun 
of the equator, except we rush 
to the polar snows? It is true, 
that an undisciplined and un- 
controlled imagination raves 
as wildly and as loosely when 
fastened on religion, as ‘it 
would on any other subject ; 
and perhaps more so, from its 
Superior importance. It rush- 
-€s to extravagance and irregu- 
larity. But what then ? Must 
‘these, because mingled with 
certain religious sentiments 


@nd feelings, bring into «lis- 
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credit thase sentiments and 
feelings? Is. it . rea 

because a weak mind has used 
athing intemperately, to as- 
cribe the evil to the thing. it- 
self ? and therefore to imagine 
that all attachment, all warmth 
and earnestness must be sup- 


pressed,’ as jf. it were not pos- 


sible .to be warm, without be- 
ing consumed, to glow, with- 
out scorching ; ; as.if the only 
security for a nF bein 

must.be cautious and eatiak 
coldness ? Certainly there must 
be, there is, a medium. It 
can ke .ne more reasonable 
from the fear of excessive en- 
thusiasm, .to check religious 
feeling and'keep down the ar- 
dour of devotion, than it can be 
to rush headlong into fanati- 
cism fromthe fear of luke- 
warmness and _ indifference. 
There isan equal want of right 
judgementin each. God is to 
be loved as well.as obeyed.; 
and we pity those men who 
have trained themselves to,look 
without emotion on all that is 
grand and delightful in his pro- 
vidence and promises ; “whe 
will not be touched and who 
refuse to feel; and ahose best 
feelings have been so pervert- 
ed, that when any thing like 


ardour or interest in personal 


religion ts recommended, they 
have no ears to hear, because 
they think you mean to recom~- 
mend overmuch ; guerre: 
The .inconsistency of 

werltl is most melancholy. A 

man “* may be concerned 
about business, pleasures, poli- 
tics, but not about reli ton," 
He may be an enthusiast in 
literature, in science, in arts, 
and in wat, may deyote td them 
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all the faculties of the spirit 
which was made to live forev- 
er, and it is honourable. But 
if he deeply engage the pow- 
ers of his immortal soul, on in- 
terests equally immortal,—if 
he employ the high faculties, 
which can search'through na- 
ture and grasp the most amaz- 
ing truths, in the service of 
Him who gave them, with a 
little more than common anx- 
iety to prove their alliance to 
Him,—how many are prepar- 
ed to wonder at and pity him! 

But we must check our re- 
marks, and only detain our 
readers while we present them 
a passage respecting perpetual 
and indiscriminate quotation 
from the Scriptures, which we 
think well deserving their at- 
tention, and particularly the 
remark, with its fine illustra- 
tion, which we haye marked 
with italics. We hope they 
will think of it when they read 
the Bible in future. 

“‘ ‘The incessant use of scrip- 
tural phrases, in whole or in 
part, disjointed or connected, 
does not appear to me to be 
favourable to perspicuity. ‘I 
have the highest ‘reverence 
for the majesty, and the noble 
and beautiful simplicity of the 
scriptures. ‘The language of 
them may often be directly 
quoted with great propriety 
and effect, but the indiscrim- 
inate use of it is not always to 
be approved. It déserves’ to 
be considered, that the lan- 
guage of the common transla- 
tion of the’ scriptures is not 
the language ‘of: our times ; 
that the scriptures are ‘often 
highly figurativé ‘and* abound 
‘ with allusions to circumstances, 
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customs, and rites, of which 
many hearers have but very 
imperfect conceptions ; that 
the force of these allusions 
therefore is not always perceiv- 
ed ; and that, when improperly 
applied. or understood, they may 
convey very erroneous impres- 
sions. Thus the epistle to the 
Hebrews is filled with refer- 
ences, often misinterpreted, to 
the rites, sacrifices, and insti- 
tutions of the Jewish economy. 

We may add that phrases of 
this kind come to the mind ac- 
companied with a sentiment of 
their sanctity which leads us 
to assent to them without ex- 
amination ; and, the language 
of the scrifitures having be- 
come very familiar, we often 
think we understand it when 
we do not, and it is frequently 
heard and read without prro- 
ducing any distinct or vivid 
impression. Thus it often 
happens that members of our 
own family, for whom we en= 
tertain the highest respect and 
affection, may pass through 
the room in which we are sitt- 
ing, without any distinct con- 
sciousness on our part of their 
entrance or departure, their 
manners or observations : 
whereas, if they were only oc- 
casiona! visitors, we should re- 
ceive them with particular 
courtesy and attention. Noth- 
ing, which I have said, will be 
construed into a want of re- 
spect for the scriptures, but 
by those persons who wish to 
misunderstand mé, and I am 
persuaded there are none such 
present. The scriptures arc 
occasionally ‘quoted with an 
aptness, elegance, force, and 
effect, singularly striking, but 
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this demands miore attehtion 
and judgement than are some- 
times exercised.” | 

We have already said, that 
the Charge (by the Rev Dr. 
Allyn, of Duxbury) is excel- 
lent. It is a charge which 
may be read with profit by all 
Christians ; it is a large and 
enlightened statement of chris- 
tian duty, founded on ‘the 
thought that every man in his 
place is in some degree and in 
a certain sense, the minister of 
God. “ A power of doing 
good intimates an obligation to 
exert one’s-self in promoting 
religious faith, hope, and chari- 
ty.” We first give the introduce 
tion,and afterward the passages 
to which we have now alluded. 

“ Ordination of ministers is 
justly considered a sacred and 
solemn act, but like other re- 
ligious acts has no value in 
itself unless it lead to senti- 
ments, affections and conduct 
which are holy, worthy of the 
christian,and beneficial in their 
effects to the church. If we 
separate from the solemn ex- 
ercises usual on occasiofis like 
the present, the ideas suggest- 
ed to the mind, the ends de- 
signed, the religious and mor- 
al tendency of the language 
used, nothing of value remains. 
Prayer and praise, the singing 
of psalms, the administration 
of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, together with the act 
of ordination in which we are 
now engaged, have, none of 
them, any use, sacredness, ac- 
ceptability, separate from their 
influence in producing a more 
devout, active and useful life. 
On this principle, ordination, 
without any special reference 
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to place, of a people of the 
minister’s’ chargé, thay” "be 
viewed with favour and appro 


bation, if the sefvice ‘be pet~ 


formed in a serious and pious 
manner, accompanied with mo- 
ral effect in regard to the can 
didate to be ordained, and in 
regard to the spectators and 
actors in this solemnity. © 

“ Ordination communicates 


no grace ; only operating as a 


monitor, and drawing aftér it 
a peculiar train of ideas and 
emotions. It communicates 
no exclusive authority, for 
every man is authorized to ad- 
monish, teach and persuade his 
neighbour for his edification. 
It places a man under no obli- 
gation not binding before ; 
for every christian Is obliged 
to perform what may benefit 
his fellow-creatures, advance 
the cause of christianity, and 
promote the glory of God.” — 
‘“ Having had the advantages 
of a liberal education, havin 


been nursed in the school of 


our prophets, we charge yon 
to consider an acquired abilit) 


of teaching others, a power off} * 


deing good as intimating an 
obligation to exert yourself in 
promoting religious faith, hope 
and charity. Use every mearis 
of perfecting your ideas of 
christianity. Meditate on its 
value, its spirit, its laws and 
sanctions, its doctrines, its his- 
tory and examples, its influs 
ence on individual and national 


happiness, and that of the 


whole world. Refléct Gn its 
immediate and ultimate desigh 
to make men holy ‘and virtuous, 
and to fit therefor the énjoy- 
ments of eternal life.’ Sede 

advancement if christian know- 
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-dedge. You have not now to 
Jearn the comprehensive and 
progressive character of relig- 
jon. You was not satisfied 
with the imperfect ideas im- 
‘ibed in the nursery. You in- 
dulged a spirit of search ; and 
with the same ceason, at this 
more advanced age, if humble, 
you will doubt of the fullness 
and perfection of your faith, 
and expect new discoveries 
from the study of the sacred 
scriptures, the treasury of 
avisdom and truth. Here on 

earth we see .but.in part; we 
are disciples in the christian 
school, and ,jmust reccive the 
kingdom of God with the do- 
ility of children. A humble 
and docile temper will afford 
ahe best security against the 
Sckleness of those who are al- 
avays changing without improv- 
ang. It will prevent from per- 
zinaciously .adhering to prepos- 
sessions, and .obstinately re- 
fusing confession of error. It 
“vill secure against the delu- 
sion of sudden impulses and 
the conceit of intuitive know!- 
@ccee ; against superstition 

which, by plunging the hyman 
mind into despair, utterly par- 
alizes its searching power. 
Consider yourself a learner,and 
not vainly imagine that your 
sight now extends to the whole 
system of divine truths, but 
discriminate that horizon which 
bounds the. visible and invisi- 
ble hemispheres of _ things 
&nown and unknown. 

“ But while you humbly sit 
at the feet of Jesus Christ, yet 
in the presence of your breth- 
ren, and especially in the com- 
pany of profane and immoral 
sen, you may assert the char- 
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acter of a-teacher in ds 
and use the boldness of a pro- 
phet. You will frown on the 
cold and lukewarm christian, 
on the backsliding and unsta- 
ble, on the perverse disputer, 
on the irreligious and unbe- 
lievying who see no form or 
comeliness in our divine Mas- 
ter, that they should desire 
him.” 

Wee would .call the particu- 
lar,.attention-of our readers te 
the following extract ; and .re- 
quest them seriously to reflect 
upon it; and we carnestly 
wish that some might .be led 
by it to become “ occasional 
preachers” of the truth, and 
bear witness to the value of 
religion, though the vows of 
ordination are not upon them. 

“ You have been, ever since 
your profession of christiani- 
ty, tacitly considered a member 
of the society of christians for 
the suppression’of vice and ad- 
vanciog the reformation of 
manners ; byt now you are 
specially recognized as such ; 
for what else.is the christian 
priesthoad but a holy fraterni- 
ty for these very purposes. 
When you are invited to sub- 
scribe your name as.a member 
of any particular institution es- 
tablished for reiigious and mor- 
al purposes, you may say with 


‘the Quaker in his reply to the 


invitation to join the Peace 
Society, “I belong to your so- 
ciety already.” All ministers 
of Christ from the very nature 
of their profession, should con- 
sider themselves as.one body, 
whose joint and several duty it 
is to devise and execute the 
best means of breaking. up the 
eyi]_ customs of; the world, 
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gnd promoting the interests of 


religion. Support designs of 


reformation and’ thus you will 
prevent reproach against that 


Koly name by which we are 


called.” 

“Tt is desirable to have more 
occasional preachers; to see 
respectable laymen fall into 
the ranks of the ministry, by 
praying, preaching, givihg a 


word of exhortation fn cases of 


exigency. To reasor of right- 
eousness, temperance and’ a 
judgement to: come, is not ex- 
clusively the duty of clergy- 
men ; but al] christians should’ 
be preachers to their families, 
neighbourhood, and in the cir- 
cle of their friends ; while the 
best endowed may act in a 
more enlarged'sphere. Were 
our magistrates, lawyers and 
physicians men of religious 
character, to give a word of 
comfort and exhortation, as 
did the first governor of Mas- 
sachusetts Province,* would’ 
add dignity to their calling, 
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raisé the standard of public 
morals and’ religion, awaken 
the diligent labours of minis~ 
ters to bring out of their treas- 
ury, things new and old, an- 
swering the expectations of 
intelligent hearers, and excite. 
the Hope, that the time is not 
far distant, when all, from the 
least to the greatest,shall know 
the Lord.” 

The views of rete oy ex- 
hibited’ to the counci "era 
candidate for Bremer 
an appendix to the pamp hlet. 
We were pleased with them 
as being the clear and inde- 
pendent statement of a man, 
who appears not to-have gone 
to men for his opinions, and is 
satisfied with the sufficiency. 
of the scriptures 

Upon the whole, we have 
been highly gratified with these 
performances, and are so per- 
suaded of ‘their excellence, 
that we make’ no apology for 
our: numerous and long ex- 
tracts. 


* Vid. Col. His. Soc. 9th vol. page 19 and'20. 2mpvtc. 1 Heb. i, 
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EVILS RESULTING FROM AN UNCAND&ID SPIRIT. 


CuRIsTIANS are required to 


be “followers of God as dear 


children,” and to love one a- 


nother’ as Christ has loved 


them. But how little are these 
injunctions regarded by per- 
sons of different sects in their 
treatment one of another! Ged 
is good and kind to each sect, 
and €hrist laid down his life 
for all. If there'be any thing 
in which we should be follow- 
ers of God, we should doubtless 
imitate his benevolence, mer- 
cy and forbearance. In this 
way we should love ene anoth- 


er as Christ has loved us. Burt 


how miserable must have bec 
the condition of every denomi- 
nation of Christians, had God 
exercised as little mercy and 
forbearance towards them as 
they have often displayed one 
towards another’! An uncandid 
spirit is not only the opposite 
of a christiam temper and of- 
fensive to. God, but it e 
men to many evils ; some of 
which it may be useful to men- 
tion. 

An uncandid spirit is un- 
friendly to the personal ha pik 
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ness of the possessor. God 
has connected a portion of pain 
‘and misery with such a spirit, 
and a portion of real pleasure 
and happiness with the exercise 
of a candid mind, In this 
way he has made it for the pre- 
sent interest of Christians to 
cultivate a kind, candid and 
forbearing spirit. For the truth 
of this remark we may appeal 
to the experience of every re- 
al Chfistian. ‘Each one has 

probably at different times 
tnoep what it is to feel candor, 
and the want of candor. Let 
each one then reflect, and ask 
himself, in which state of mind 
he has enjoyed the most happi- 
ness. 

As an uncandid spirit is un- 
friendly to personal happiness 
so it is to the happiness of so- 
ciety. itis in a great degree 
contagious; and it tends to 
produce bitterness, envy and 
contention. In its fruits it is 
the reverse of that wisdom 
which is from above. 

Under the influence. of this 
unhallowed disposition, a per- 
son is very liable to self decep- 
tion, and to account his bitter 
and censorious feelings towards 
his ‘dissenting brethren, as evi- 
dence of his own love to God, 
to truth and religion. Such 
was probably the case with 
those who “killed the Prince 
of life.” The same was the 
case with Paul, while breath- 
ing out threatnings and slaugh- 


ter against the followers of the. 


Lamb. An uncandid spirit is 
ever a spirit of delusion, and 
the degree of delusion is prob- 
ably in proportion to the de- 

ree of unkindness which is 
indulged. 



































Evils resulting from an uncandid Spirte. 


This spirit ever €xposes a 
man to misjudge the character 
of his neighbour, as well as his 
own. That forbearance and 
tenderness towards the sup 
sed erroneous, which is one of 
the best evidences of self 
knowledge, humility and chris- 
tian love, will, by the ancandid, 
be set down as evidence of luke 
warmness, hypocrisy or an in- 
clination to apostacy; anda 
readiness to censure, or a de- 
famatory zeal in one of his own 
party, will be regarded as evi- 
dence of love tothe truth, to 
orthodoxy and to God. Have 
we not reason to fear that ma- 
ny in our day have beenas real- 
ly deluded by an uncandid 
spirit, as were the Jewish cler- 
gy in our Saviour’stime ? And 
what sect is free from persons 
of this description ? 

How lamentable and shock- 
ing is such a spirit in a minis- 
ter of religion! It is like the 
war spirit of a ruler, easily 
transfused into the minds of 
others, and dangerous in pro- 
portion tohis popularity. Such 
a minister will very naturaily 
dwell much on the peculiari- 
ties of his own sect; and wheth- 
er they be truth or falsehood, 
he will treat them as the essen- 
tials of religion. Those who 
have confidence in him will 
naturally believe that to em- 
brace his system of opinions is 
the one thing needful ; and a 
disposition to defame eant of 
Opposite opinions will be deem*> 
ed as one of the fruits of chris- 
tian love. This belief and this 
disposition will prepare the 
hearer for communion with his 
minister. That which ought 
to be viewed as evidence of de- 





lusion in_ both, will . prepare 
them to dwell together in a 
dreadful kind of unity ! it will 
prepare them to applaud each 
other for the unchristian viru- 
lence with which they mutual- 
ly reproach people of other de- 
nominations. 

Again, the prevalence of an 
uncandid spirit has a powerful 
tendency to confirm deists in 
their disbelief of the gospel, to 
arm them with weapons against 
the christian religion, and to en- 
able them to make proselytes to 
their own system. Any reli- 
gion which authorizes its pro- 
fessors to treat one another in 
an injurious manner, may just- 
ly be esteemed as from beneath 
and not from above. If the 
gospel justified such conduct 
it might justly be classed with 
the Alcoran of Mahomet, as an 
imposture. However unjust 
such a method of proceeding 
may be, it is unquestionable, 
that unbelievers are much dis- 
posed to form their estimate of 
the gospel from the influence 
it has on its professed friends, 
to the neglect of carefully stu- 
dying the scriptures for them- 
seives. While, therefore, they 
behold in professors of chris- 
tlanity, that spirit which is from 
beneath—a disposition to ruin 
and devour one another, what 
better is to be expected than 
that the fault will be imputed 
to the religion they profess. 
If Christians, would conform 
their hearts and their lives to 
the precepts and example of 
their Lord, the mouth of infidel- 
ity would be ina great measure 
stopped. But for ages unbe- 
Jievers have had opportunity to 
Yol. VI—No, 8. : 1! 








































Exiles resulting from an uncandid Spirit. 81. 


show. how cordially professed 
Christians hate one another, 

The rising. generation is 
greatly injured by the example 
of an uncandid spirit. Chil- 
dren in every society necessa- 
rily imbibe many of the opin- 
ions of their parents and their 
ministers. If these guides in- 
dulge unchristian feelings to- 
wards their brethren of other 
denominations, this pernicious 
leaven will assuredly be trans- 
fused into the minds of young 
people ; and they will grow up 
with censorious dispositions to- 
wards the objects. which they 
have thus been taught to des- 
pise. By this deleterious in- 
fluence they will learn to de- 
fame worthy characters, and to 
hate those who are beloved of 
God. 

In atime of war between two 
nations, the children of each 
are taught by example to hate 
and revile the people of the 
other, before they know, or are 
capable of knowing the grounds 
of the contention, or which par- 
ty isthe most in fault. In like 
manner the children ot differ- 
ent denominations of Christians 
are prepossessed and injured 
by an uncandid spirit in their 
parents one towards another. 

This unsanctified spirit is al- 
so a great obstacle to improve- 
ment in religious knowledge, 
both in regard to the aged and 
the young. It disqualifies any 
person for perceiving with 
clearness or judging with im- 
partiality. Very little confi- 
dence is to be placed in the 
judgement of any one who is 
so far under its influence that 
he cannot. speak peaceably of 
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his opponents, or patiently ex- 
amine their arguments. Dur- 
ing'the ministry of the Messiah, 
the Jewish clergy, as well as 
others, had a blessed opportu- 
nity to acquire knowledge and 
to correct the errors which 
they had received by tradition. 
But with regard to the majori- 
ty of them, he laboured in vain 
and spent his strength for 
nought. They were so uncan- 
did that they despised and re- 
jected him ; they either refus- 
ed to attend on his ministry, or 
attended with a desire to catch 
something out of his mouth 
which they could make a 
ground ofaccusation or calum- 
ny. Thusin every age an un- 
candid temper stands in the 
way of religious improvement. 
With the fatal example of the 
Jews before their eyes, how 
many there are in different 
sects at this day, who indulge 
the spirit which proved the ru- 
in of thousands of that people. 

But the uncandid of every 
sect will probably plead, that 
they are on the side of truth, 
which was not the case with 
the Jews. To this plea we 
may reply :— 

First. If you are on the right 
side of any question in debate, 
you have obtained mercy of the 
Lord, and haye reason to be 
both humble and thankful. But 
is the kindness of God to wou 
areason why’you should be 
unkind to your erring 4reth- 
ren? But 

Seeond. Does not your want 
of candor towards others afford 
strong ground to suspect the 
eofrectness of your own opin- 
ions, and that your inquiries 
haye been very partial? It will 
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not be doubted that you are-ve- 
ry confident of the rectitude of 
your opionions ; for great self 
confidence generally comes in 
to fill up the void where can-. 
dor is wanting. What class of 
men were ever more confident 
than those who murdered the 
Lord of glory? Do you think 
yourselves to be of the most 
pious sect? So did they. Are 
you very precise in some 
things ? So were they. Have 
you many adherents or coadju- 
tors whom you-esteem as the 
best of men? So had they. 
But notwithstanding all these 
flattering circumstances, by an 
uncandid spirit they were mis- 
led, deceived and perhaps for- 
ever undone. In view of their 
example, let him who 'thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest ‘he 
fall. 

The same unfortunate dis- 
position prepares a person to 
disregard or misapply ‘the ad- 
monitions of Providence, and 
to despise the friendly endeav- 
ours of his brethren to con- 
vince him of error. In times 
of public calamity, a person of 
this temper will be very ready 
to confess the sins of others, 
and to proclaim them as the 
procuring cause of divine 
judgements ; but less dispos~ 
ed to lay his hand upon ‘his 
own heart and say, “Lord 
what have I done ?” Phe ‘en- 
deavours of others to convince 
him of error or ‘danger will 
probably be treated with dis- 
dain. “ Thou wast altogether 
born in sin, and dost thou teach 
us,” was once the language of 
uncandid men. Moses showed 
himself to ‘his brethren the Is-. 
raclites “as they strove, @ 








would, have set them, at. one a- 
gain, saying, sirs, ye are breth- 
ren, why do ye wrong one to 
another ? But he that did his 
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neighbour wrong thrust him a- 
way, saying, who made thee 3 
judge and a ruler over us.” 





RE 
EXERTIONS OF THE FRIENDS TO CIVILIZE THE INDIANS. 


Continued from page 47. 


Arrer completing their bu- 
siness with the tribes mention- 
ed in the last Number, the 
Committee proceeded to Sto- 
ny Creek on the head waters 
of the Great Miami river. 
This village is composed of 
eight tribes, “ Miamies, Min- 

oes, Shawanoes, Sennecas, 
Cayaqen, Munstes Queddayoss, 
and Delawares; and is esti- 
mated at 400 persons.” Ar- 
rangements were made for a 
council, five chiefs attended 
and a considerable number of 
other persons. At which time,, 
say the Committee, we dcliv- 
ered the following communi- 
cation to them :—~ 

“ Brothers! Your friends 
the Quakers at Baltimore have 
directed uss as we passed near 
your village to call and take 
you by the hand on their be- 
half, and see what progress 
you are making on your farms. 

“ Brothers ! Having some 
time ago heard through your 
good friend, John Johnson, that 
you were in want of some tools, 
to aid you in, the cultivation of 
your lands, they requested him 
to hand you a few of such as 
they thought would be most 
useful to you ; we hope that 
since you, received them you. 
have diligently used them for 
the purposes for which they 
were intended, 

* Brothers ! Since we hava 
keen in- your village we have 


been very much pleased to find 
you have so much ground in- 
closed by good fences, and so 
considerable a quantity of corn 
growing. 

“ Brothers! We are now 
satisfied that youare beginning 
to see your true interest, and 
we hope you will not permit 
any small discouragemént to 
turn you out of the way which 
you are just getting into. 
This path if steadily pursued 
by you, must ina few years 
lead you to comfort and plenty. 

“ Brothers ! We have very 
much réjoiced to hear from 
your white neighbours that 
your general deportment has 
been such as to secure te you 
the universal respect and good 
will of allofthem. This isa 
very strong proof of your good 
conduct, and we will not fail 
to communicate it to your 
friends at Baltimore, and also 
to your father-the President of 
the United States. 

“ Brothers ! We have also 
heard with great satisfaction 
that you have for a considera- 
ble time past entirely banished. 
strong drink from your village. 
This measure, if persevered 
in, will be of the greatest im- 
portance and most lasting ben- 
efit to you, 

“ Brothers ! As long as you 
conduct yourselves so correct- 
ly, we shall feel ourselves 
bound to extend to you all the 
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assistance in our power. The 
Greet Spirit will never permit 
your friends to abandon you, 
while you thus continue your 
exertions to do right; our 
means of aiding you are not 
now very extensive, but you 
may rely upon our doing. all 
we can fo encourage you.” 

In reply Captain Lewis, ane 
of the chiefs, observed :— 

“ My Brothers and friends ! 
We feel very much rejoiced 
that the Great Spirit has 
brought us together this day. 
It is indeed a high satisfaction 
that we are permitted this day 
to meet you ; the long jour- 
ney that you have made to visit 
us, proves to us your good 
disposition towards us. We 
believe that you have been 
moved by the Great Disposer 
of all things to undertake so 
great a jcurney to sce your 
brothers and sisters whom 
you have this day met here ;— 
every one that is now present, 
both old and young, men, wo- 
men and children are rejoiced 
in their hearts to see you and 
have the opportunity to hold 
you by the hand. 

“ Brothers ! Every one that 
you see here has been much 
pleased to hear you talk; we 
can not find words to explain 
the gratitude we fecl for your 
kindness. 

“ Brothers ! Your talk has 
made a great impression upon 
our hearts, and we fully be- 
lieve what you say: John 
Johnson and Colonel McPher- 
son, and other good men have 
told us the same things, and 
we are fully convinced it is the 
truth. 
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“ Brothers ! I will mention 
your words to all my people 
who are not here, to the old 
men, to the young men, and to’ 
the women and children, that 
they may bear in remtembrance 
the good advice that you give 
us. 

“ Brothers ! The obserya- 
tion of the white people—that 
we do them no harm-—is true ; 
because, knowing that the 
Great Spirit has made this 
island for his children to live 
on, in love to each other as 
brothers ought to do, we re- 
strain our people from doing 
any body damage. 

‘“ Brothers ! It is now, and 
has been for a considerable 
time past, our sincere desire 
to turn our attention to the cul- 
tivation of our land. Your ad- 
vice this day encourages us in 
this determination. We can- 
not look round us without see- 
ing how the white people live, 
and we resolve to follow their 
example, The game is gone and 
will never return to our coun- 
try, and the hunter Joses his 
time ; itis a thing that will 
continue to run before us, but 
that which we raise will never 
leave us, it will continue to 
become more and more tame. 

*“ Brothers! We wish also 
to observe to you that we now 
see it right to employ our time 
in a way that will be perma- 
nently useful, because our la- 
bour will not then be lost, but, 
when we are gone, will be 
beneficial to our children and 
those who come after us :— 
this is a general sentiment 
amengst us, and has contribut- 
cd to -strengthen us in the rey 
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solution to adopt the mode of 
living which we have seen 
amongst the white people. 

«“ Brothers! It was a great 
satisfaction to hear a few days 
ago from our friend, John 
Johnsen, that our brothers the 
Quakers still remembered us. 
When he delivered to us the 
Articles which you sent us, we 
received them thankfully, and 
they afforded us great encour- 
agement, because we were 
convinced that you would con- 
tinue to help us, if we would 
continue to do the best we 
could for ourselves. 

“ Brothers ! We hope that 
the Great Spirit, the Maker 
of all things, will bless this 
day : he is witness of the sin- 
cerity of our present talk ; and 
we pray him that he will con- 
vey you safe back to your 
homes—that when you get 
there you may have the satis- 
faction to find your families all 
well ; and in our names. take 
the old people and all our 
brothers the Quakers by the 
hand,—and that he will bless 
the good works in which you 
are engaged,” 

The Committee farther re- 
port that they were informed 
by Col. McPherson, Assistant 
United States’ Agent, that 
these Indians had more than 
500 acres of land inclosed by 
good fences-—200 acres of corn 
planted—many of them good 
gardens ; that they had 70 
head of cattle, some hogs and 
a sufficient number of horses ; 
that these Indians had uniform- 
ly conducted themselves ex- 
tremely well, were generally 
industrious, and for a consid- 
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erable time past had been freé 
from intoxication. | 

The Deputation from Balti- 
more add ina Postscript to 
the Report that they were in- 
tormed bv © the United States’ 
Agent, who has the charge of 
the Wyandots at Upper San- 
dusky, that these Indians have 
almost entirely abandoned the 
use of spiritous liquors, and 
very generally adopted habits 
of induStry—that at the late 
council held near Piqua, not 


ene from this village had been © 


drunk; that notwithstanding 
they received at that time from 
the Government 3,500 dollars 
in cash, on account of their 
annuities, and as an indemnity 
for their losses during the 
late war, and many efforts were 
made by designing people to 
induce them to purchase drink, 
they resolutely refused to 
spend any part of their moncry 
in that way ; but concluded to 
take the whole of it home, and 
apply it in the improvement 
of their houses and procuring 
farming utensils.” 

The following paragraph of 
the Postscript by the members 
from Baltimore is too inter- 
esting to be abridged :— 

“It also appears that the 
Wryandots have an excellent 
mill seat at their village on 
the Sandusky river; and that 
they, as well as the Indians 
near Stony Creek, are extremc- 
ly anxious to have mills built, 
and receive some instruction 
in tke farming business. Cap- 
tain Lewis, when we left his 
town, accompanied us several 
miles on our journey ; and on 
parting from us most earnest- 
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ly entreated that Friends would 
not forget his village. He 
stated to us that his people 
were willing and anxieus to 
work, but that they were very 
ignorant, and in great need of 
instruction ; and that if we 
could do no more he hoped we 
would send one of our young 
men, if it should only be to 
remain with them three or 
four months, to show them 
how to put in and manage 
their crops. It is therefore 
our opinion, that these Indians 
have a strong claim upon the 
Sympathy and attention of 
Friends. Their situation is 
peculiarly calculated to awak- 
en the commiscration and cx- 
cite the active benevolence of 
all who feel for the sufferings 
of their fellow men; they are 
themselves now fully convin- 
ced, that they have no alterna- 
tive but to abandon their form- 
er habits and apply themselves 
to agriculture, or become to- 
taliy extinct as a people. At 
the same time many of them 
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feel the fdrce of their ancient 
habits opposing itself to the 
change, which they know to 
be essential] to their very ex- 
istence ; and with an anxious 
solicitude, they are looking 
towards Friends to throw in 
their aid and rescue them 
from the destruction which 
they now belicve otherwise 
awaits them —These _ consid- 
erations, added to the unbound- 
ed confidence which they ap- 
pear to have in our Society, 
the lively gratitude they mani- 
fest for the assistance already 
furnished to them, and the 
strong affection which they 
generally feel towards us,— 
cannot, we hope, fail to excite 
Friends to a renewed and more 
vigilant attention to the highly 
interesting and important con- 
cern in which we are ems 
barked.’’ 
(Signed) James Exuicort, 
Puitie E. Tuomas. 
The whole nnmber of the 
several tribes of Indians in 
Ohio, in 1815, was 3650. 


—_eS—7—_— 
SOCIETY OF SAINTS IN WORWAY. 


Tus following particulars 
have been collected from a 
Tract printed inLondon in 1815. 

About 30 years prior to the 
date of the Tract a man by 
the name of Hans Neilson 
Hough, was on board a boat 
which by some accident was 
overset, and he was in immi- 
nent danger of losing his life. 
In his extremity he cried to 
the Lord for deliverance, and 
promised, if God would pre- 
serve him at that time, he 
would serve him as long as he 
should Htv®. He soon after- 


wards left the employment in 
which he had been engaged, 
that he might devote himself 
tothe will of God. He travel- 
led on. foot into different parts 
of the country, and into Den- 
mark, endeavouring to impress 
on the minds of people the 
necessity of repentance, oF 
turning to the Lord; and of 
attending to the light of truth 
in the heart to enable them to 
keep his commandments. As 
he could not unite with any of 
the churches with which he 
was acquainted, he endeavour- 





ed to establish one similar to 
the churches of the first chris- 
tians. 

Believing himself called to 
the ministry, he propagated his 
principles both by preaching 
and writing ; and although he 
was persecuted by the clergy, 
he found many to join him. 
By way of deYision they were 
called Saints. 

On account of iI] treatment 
from their neighbours many of 
the society sold their posses- 
sions, and found it necessary 
to live more closely together. 
They devoted their property 
to the service of the Lord, for 
the purchase of books, for the 
relief of the needy, and for the 
spread of the Gospel princi- 
ples. Some of them became 
merchants and traders, their 
numbers increased, and they 
became a respectable body of 
people. But they were tra- 
duced and misrepresented ; 
the magistrates were stirred 
up against them, and their 
leader was imprisoned in Chris- 
tiana. He was denied the 
company of his friends, the 
use of the Bible, and of pen 
and ink; hor was he eyen 
permitted to speak to other 
prisoners. His hands and feet 
were put in ‘irons; and when 
this was done he suid “I re- 
joice that I am worthy to suf- 
fer persecution for the Lord’s 
sake ; and though you have 
taken away my outward prop- 
erty, you cannot take away my 
inward peace.” This had such 
an effect on the multitude who 
stood .by, that many of them 
became converts to his relig- 
Jous principles. 
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In 1813 he was still a pris- 
oner. Many of his followers 
were obliged to give up their 
books, to leave Bergen, and to 
live separtaely. They were 
threatened that if they presum- 
ed to preach, circulate, read or 
keep any books concernin 
their opinions, they also shoul 
be imprisoned. If any person 
should purchase any of the 
books that treated of their 
principles, they were to be 
subject to a severe penalty. 
Those of their number’ who 
had not resided wholly in Ber- 
gen were not deprived of their 
property, and they were ¢n- 
abled to assist those who were 
driven from thencé. ‘Notwith- 
standing all these restrictions 
and abuses, this people still 
continued to propagate their 
principles, and when they had 
opportunity they met together 
in one another’s houses. 

H.N. Hough, the founder 
of this society, was not a very 
long time kept in irons, and 
he was frequently told by the 
magistrates that he might leave 
the prison; but this he de- 
clined, unless they would as- 
Sign a sufficient reason why 
they had imprisoned him anc 
taken his property, and that 
of his friends. He however 
so far availed himself of the 
liberty granted, as occasional-. 
ly to visit his fricnds and to 
meet with them for religious 
purposes. 

Among his follewers were 
two blind men who regarded 
themselves as called to the 
ministry ; and though they 
were born blind, they had ac- 
quiredan extensive knowledre 
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pf the scriptures and could re- 
fer to any part of the Bible in 
their preaching. This Society 
retain the ceremonies of bap- 
tistn and the Lord’s supper, 
but in many respects their 
principles accord with those 
of the Society of Friends. 
Like the Friends they are op- 
posed to war as antichristian ; 
yet some of them have been 
known to take up arms in obe- 
dience to the commands of 
magistrates. 

During the late war between 
England and Denmark, on 
board of a prison ship off 
Chatham two Norwegian pris- 
oners became seriously im- 
pressed with the sin of swear- 
ing, to which they had been 
accustomed, and deeply hum- 
bled in view of their depravi- 
ty and guilt. One of the So- 
ciety of Saints was brought on 
board as a prisoner ; they ob- 
served that he was not in the 
habit of swearing and soon be- 
came acquainted with him, 
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This they considered as a great 
blessing,for he instructed them 
in his religious sentiments, and 
endeavoured to promote the 
principle of truth in their 
hearts. After a while they 
were removed to another ship, 
where they found Barclay’s 
Apology in the hands of a pris- 
oner, and adopted the opinions 
of that writer. One of them 
wrote a letter to the people 
called Quakers, and gave di- 
rections to the bearer that it 
should be delivered to the first 
person he should meet of that 
persuasion. This occasioned 
the inquiring prisoners a sup- 
ply of books, as well as visits 
from Friends, Other prison- 
ers observing their serious 
and exemplary deportment 
united with them till their 
number amounted to 28.— 
What a happy sight to behold 
men who had been brought up 
as warriors transformed from 
lions to lambs by the power of 
the christian religion ! 


ee 
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ON THE COMPLACENCY WITH WHICH INFANTS ARE CONTEMPLATED. 


Whence the delight, sweet infancy, 

That cach fond eye derives frcm thee ? 

I blush to tell the reason why, 

T blush for frail humanity. 

So oft the sense that time supplies 

Proves but capacity of vice ; 

A power to love and to believe 

Tb) illusions that to wrong deceive ; 

A mental light that basely shines 

To guide the step of dark designs ; 

A miner’s lamp, low paths to light, 

Deeds under ground, the works of 
night ; 

We turn from vice-encumbered sense 

To smile on empty innocence. 


This scene of things indignant scan, 
See MAN throughout the pest of Man! 





Ou yon cane-planted clustering shorcs 

Round which the western billow roars, 

That whip, whose lash so long re- 
sounds, 

Tis MAN that lifts,’ tis man it wounds ! 

The wretch in that dank room who 
pines 

Tis not disease, *tis MAN confines ! 

Those corses, yonder plain that strew, 

*T was man and not the tiger slew ! 

Fir’d cities blacken heaven with 
smoke, 

*Twas man’s red light’ning dealt the 
stroke. 

For this each eye, sweet infancy, 

Delights to bend its look on thee ! 

Since stronger souls their strengt!: 

employ 











And strain their powers but to destroy; 

Complacence turns her view from 
thence 

To feebleness and innocence. 

Since vigorous falcons tyrants are 

The hovering terror of the air— 
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Since eagles dip their beaks in blood, 
And make their meat in throbbing 
food ; 
From them the falling eye of love 
Drops to the weak but harmless dove. 
FAWCETT. 
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EXTRACTS froma Report to the 
“© New-York Society for the preven- 
tion of Pauperism.” 


But with a view to bring the sub- 
ject committed to our charge, more 
definitely before the society, we have 
thought it right, distinctly to enumer- 
ate the more prominent of those 
causes of poverty, which prevail 
within the city ; subjoining such re- 
marks as may appear needful. 

ist. IGNORANCE, arising either 
from inherent dullness, or from warit 
of opportunities for improvement. 
This operates as a restraint upon the 
physical powers, preventing that ex- 
ercise and cultivation of the bodily 
faculties by which skill is obtained, 
and the means of support increased. 
The influence of this cause, it is be- 
lieved, is particularly great among the 
foreign poor that annually accumu- 
late in this city. 

2nd. IpteNess. A tendency to 
this evil may be more or less inherent. 
It is greatly increased by other causes, 
and when it becomes habitual, it is 
the occasion of much suffering in 
families, and augments fo a great 
amount the burden of the industrious 
portions of society. 

3d. INTEMPERANCE IN DRINKING. 
This most prolific source of mischief 
and misery, drags in its train almost 
every species of suffering which af- 
flicts the poor. This evil, in relation 
to poverty and vice, may be emphat- 
ically styled, the Cause of Causes. 
The box of Pandora is realized in 
each of the kegs of ardent spirits that 
stand upon the counters of the sixteen 
hundred licensed grocers of this c*y. 
At a moderate computation, the mo- 
hey spent in the purchase of spiritu- 
ous liquors would be more than suf- 
ficient to keep the whole city con- 
stantly supplied with bread. View- 
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ing the enormous devastations of this 
evil upon the minds and morals of the 
people, we cannot but regard it as 
the crying and imcreasing sin of the 
nation, and as loudly demanding the 
solemn deliberation of our legislative 
assemblies. 

4th WANT OF Economy. Prodi- 
gality is comparative. Among the 
poor, it prevails to a great extent, in 
an inattention to those small, but fre- 
quent savings when labour is plenti- 
ful,: which may go to meet the priva- 
tions of unfavourable seasons. 

5th. IMPRUDENT AND HASTY MAR- 
RIAGES. ‘This, it is believed is a fer- 
tile source of trial and poverty. 

6th. Lotteries. The deprav- 
ing nature and tendency of these al- 
lurements to hazard money, is gener- 
ally admitted by those who have been 
most attentive to their effects. The 
time spent in inquiries relative to lot- 
teries, in frequent attendance on lot- 
tery offices, the feverish anxiety 
which prevails relative to the success 
of tickets, the associations to which 
it leads, all contribute to divert the 
labourer from his employment, to 
weaken the tone of his morals, to 
consume his earnings,and consequent- 
ly to increase his poverty. But ob- 
jectionable and injurious to society 
as we believe lotteries to be, we re- 
rard as more destructive to morals, 
ind ruinous to all character.and com 
fort, the numerous self-erected lotte- 
ry insurances at which the young and 
the old are invited to spend their mo- 
ney in such small pittances, as the 
poorest labourer is frequently able to 
command, under the delusive expec- 
tation of a gain, the chance of which 
is as low, perhaps, as it is possible to 
conceive. The poor are thus cheat- 
ed out of their money and their time, 
and too often left a prey to the feel- 
ings of desperation ; or, they are im- 
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pelled by those feelmgs to seek a 
refuge in the temporary, but fatal ob- 
livion of intoxication. 

7th. PAwNBROKERS. The es- 
tablishment of these offices is consid- 
ered as very unfavourable to the in- 
dependence and welfare of the mid- 
dling and inferior classes. The arti- 
fices which are often practised to de- 
ceive the expectations of thdse who 
are induced through actual distress, 
er by / positive allurement, to trust 
their goods at these places, not to 
mention the facilities which they af- 
ford to the commission of theft, and 
the encouragement they give to a 
dependence on stratagem and cun- 
ning, rather than on the profits of 
honest industry, fairly entitle them, 
in the opinion of the committee, toa 

lace among the causes of Poverty. 

Sth. Hovusesorimt FAME. The 
direful éffects of those sinks of i gs 
ty, upon the habits and morals of 
numerous class of young men, Pla 
cially of sailors and apprentices, are 
visible throughout the city. Open 
abandonment of character, vulgarity, 
profanity, &c. are among the inevita- 
ble consequences, as if ‘respects our 
own sex,.of those places of infamous 
resort. Their eflects upon the sever- 
al thousands of females within this 
city, who are ingulphed in _ those 
abodes of all that is vile, and all that 
is shocking to virtuous thought, upon 
the miserable victims, many of them 
of decent families, who are here sub- 
jected to the most cruel tyranny of 
their inhuman masters—upon the fe- 
males, who, hardened in crime, are 
nightly sent from those dens of cor- 
ruption to roam through the city, 
“ seeking whom they may devour,” 
we have not the inclination, nor is it 
our duty to describe. Among ** the 
causes of poverty,” those hous. 
where all the base-born passions are 
engendered—where the vilest profli- 
gacy receives a forced culture, must 
hold an eminent rank. 

9th. THE NUMEROUS CHARITA- 
BLE INSTITUTIONS IN THIS CITY. 
The ¢ommittee by no means intend 
to cast an indiscriminate censure upon 
these institutions, nor to implicate the 
motives, nereven to deny the use- 
fulness, in a certain degree, of any 
one of them, They have unques- 
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tionably had their foundation in mb.’ 
tives of true Philanthropy ; they 
have contributed to cultivate the 
feelings of christian charity, and to 
keep alive its salutary influence upon 
the minds of our fellow-citizens ; and 
they have doubtless relieved thous- 
ands from the pressure of the most 
pinching want, from cold, from hun- 
ger, and probably in many Cases, 
from untimely death. 

But, in rélation to these sdcieties, 
a question of no ordinary moment 
presents itself to the considerate and 
real philanthropist. Is not the par- 
tial and temporary good which they 
accomplish, how acute soever the 
miseries they relieve, and whatever 
the number they may rescue from 
sufferings or death, more than coun- 
terbalanced, by the evils that flow 
from the expectations they necessa 
rily excite ; by the relaxation of in- 
dustry, which such a display of be- 
nevolence tends to produce ; by that 
reliance upon charitable aid, in case 
of unfavourable times, which must 
unavoidably tend to diminish, in the 
minds of the labouring classes, that 
wholesome anxiety to provide for the 
wants of a distant day, which alone 
can save them from a state of abso- 
lute dependence, and from. becom- 
ing a burden to the community ? 

To what extent abuses upon our 
present system of alms are practised, 
and how far the evils which accom- 
pany it are susceptible of remedy, we 
should not, at present, feel warranted 
in attempting to state. The pauper- 
ism of the city is under the manage- 
ment of Five Commissioners, who, 
we doubt not, are well qualified to 
fulfil the trust reposed in them, and 
altogether disposed to discharge if 
with fidelity. But we cannot with- 
hold the opinion, that without a far 
more extended, minute, and energet- 
ic scheme of nmtanagement than it is 
possible for any five men to keep iP 
constant operation, abuses - be 
practised, and to a great extent, up- 
on the public bounty ; taxes must 
besincreased, and vice and suffering 
perpetuated. 

LastLy. Your committee would 
mention WAR during its prevalence, 
as one of the most abundant sources 
of poverty and vice, which the Jist 0! 








human corruptions .comprehends. 
But as this evil lies out of the imme- 
iate reach of local regulation, and 
as we are now happily blest with a 
peace which we hope will be durable, 
it is deemed unnecessary further to 
notice it. 

The present tranquil state of the 
public mind, and the almost total ab- 
. sence of political jealousy, indicate a 

period peculiarly favourable to inter- 
nalimprovement and reformation. 

We therefore proceed to point out 
the means, which we consider best 
calculated to meliorate the condition 
of the poorer classes, and to strike at 
the root of those evils which go to the 
increase of poverty and its attendant 
miseries. 

ist. To divide the city into very 
small districts, and to appoint from 
the members of the society, two or 
three visiters for each district, whose 
duty it shall be, to become acquainted 
with the inhabitants of the district, to 
visit frequently the families of those 
who are in indigent circumstances, 
to advise them with respect to their 
business, the education of their chil- 
dren, the economy of their houses, to 
administer encouragement or admoni- 
tion, as they may find occasion ; and 
in general, by preserving an open, 
candid, and friendly intercourse with 
them, to gain their confidence, and 
by suitable and well timed counsel, 
to excite them to such a course of 
conduct as will-best promote their 
physical and moral welfare. The vis- 
iters to keep an accurate register of 
the names of all those who reside 
within their respective districts, to 
notice every change of residence, 
whether of single or married persons, 
and to annex such observations to the 
names of those who claim their, par- 
ticular attention as will enable them 
to give every needful information with 
respect to their character, reputation, 
habits, &e. : ‘ 

It may fairly be presumed, that if 
this scheme of inspection can be car- 
ned into full effect ; if visiters can be 
found, who will undertake the charge, 
Irom the pure motive of philanthropy, 
and if, on the principles of active 
concert, a reference be always had to 
‘the books of the visiters, before char- 
table relief is extended to any indi- 
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vidual, by any of the institutions al- 
ready established, and due notice ta- 
ken of the information they afford, a 
change will soon be perceivgd in the 
aspect ofthe poor. Finding that they 
have real friends, that their conduct is 
an object of solicitude, that ‘their 
characters will be the subject of re- 
mark, a sense of decency, and a 
spirit of independence will be gradu- 
ally awakened, the effects of which, 
must eventually be perceived in the 
diminution of the poor rates of the 
city. 

2nd. To encourage and assist the 
labouring classes to make the mos#of 
their earnings, by promoting the es- 
tablishment of a Savings Bank, or of 
Benefit Societies, Life Insurances, &c. 
The good effects of such associations 
have been abundantly proved in Eu- 
rope and in America. Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore have each a 
Savings Bank. 

3rd. To prevent, by all legal means, 
the access of paupers who are not en- 
titled to a residence in the city. The 
plan of inspection before described 
will furnish the means of entirely pre- 
venting those disgraceful encroach- 
ments upon the charity of the city, 
which it is believed have been prac- 
tised to no inconsiderable extent. 

Ath. To unite with the corporate 
authorities in the entire inhibition of 
street begging. There can be no rea- 
sonable excuse whatever, for this 
practice, more especially if the course 
of inspection, now recommended, be 
kept in operation. 

5th. To aid, if it shall be deemed 
expedient, in furnishing employment 
to those who cannot procure it, either 
by the establishment cf houses of in- 
dustry,.or by supplying materials for 
domestic Jabour. 

6th. To advise and promote the 
opening of places of worship in the 
outer wards of the city, especially in 
situations where licentiousness is the 
most prevalent. This subject is con- 
sidered as one of vital importance. 
If, as we believe, nine tenths of the 
poverty and wretchedness which the 
city exhibits, proceeds directly or in- 
directly from the want of correct mor- 
al principle, and if religion is the ba- 
sis of morality, then will it be admit- 
ted, that to extend the benefits of r¢ 
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ligious instruction, will be to strike at 
the root of that corrupt tree which 
sheds dreariness and penury from all 
its branches. That there is a lament- 
able deficiency of religious observ- 
ance, is extremely obvious. It is 
questionable whether one man or wo- 
man in fifty, of the indigent, enters a 
place of worship three times m a year. 
‘The means are not provided for them, 
and they are unable to provide them 
for themselves. Now it has been re- 
marked, that in the immediate vicin- 
ity of a church, it is rare to finda 
house devoted to lewdness or deprav- 
ity. One half of the sum annually 
expended in the maintenance of the 
poor, would be sufficient to build 
three houses of public: worship. 
Further, if wretchedness proceed 
from vice, and vice, among the poor, 
be generally the offspring of moral 
and intellectuel darkness, is it nota 
most reasonable, social duty, which 
the enlightened portions of society 
owe to the ignorant, to instruct be- 
fore they condemn, to teach before 
they punish? Can there be a more 
painful reflection in the mind of a hu- 
mane juror, than the thought of con- 
signing to death, or to perpetual ex- 
clusion from the enjoyments of virtu- 


ous society, a fellow-creature, for 


crimes that have evidently resulted 
from that condition of vicious igno- 
rance, to which he has ever been ex- 
posed, without any attempts on the 
part of the community. to rescue him 
from it ? 

The committee would, therefore, 
submit to the society, the proposition 
of endeavouring to effect, as the means 
may accrue, the gradual erection of 
buildings for public worship, in those 
parts of the city where they are the 
most needed, until every citizen may 
have an opportunity of attending di- 
vine worship. 

7th. To promote the advancement 
of First day, or Sunday School In- 
struction, both of children and adults. 
We cannot but regard this kind of in- 
struction as one of the most powerful 
engines of social reform, that the wis- 
dom and benevolence of men have e- 
ver brought into operation. 

Sth. ‘l'o contrive a plan, if possible, 
by which all the spontaneous chari- 
ties of the town may flow into one 
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channel, and be distributed in con. 
formity to a well regulated system; by 
which deception may be prevented, 
and other indirect evils arising from 
numerous independent associations, 
be fairly obviated. 

It rane highly probable, that if 
the administration of the charities of 
the city were so conducted, as to ob- 
viate all danger of misapplication and 
deception ; these charities would flow 
with greater freedom, and that funds 
might occasionally be obtained, which 
would afford: the means of erecting 
houses for worship, opening ‘schools, 
and employing teachers, and thus di- 
rect, with greater efficacy, those ma- 
terials which alone can ensure to the 
great fabric cf society, its fairest pro- 
portions, and its longest duration. 

9th. To obtain the abolition of the 
greater number of shops, in which 
spirituous liquors are soid by license. 

We trust: that four fifths, if not the 
whole of the intelligent portion of our 
fellow-citizens will unite in opinion, 
that the present extension of licensed 
retailers, is equivalent, or very nearly 
so, as itrespects the morals of the ci- 
ty, to the entire abroyation of the law 
which requires a dealer im liquors to 
take out a license. While the num- 
ber of places in the city remain so 
excessively great, which afford to the 
poor and ignorant, not only so many 
facilities, but 'so many invitations and 
temptations to spend their money 
** over the maddening bowl,” reform- 
ation will be greatly impeded ; pov- 
erty and ruin must increase and a 
bound. 

If each of the 1600 retailers in the 
city, sell, upon an average, to the a- 
mount of 250 cents per day, an esti- 
mate which we presume all will cop: 
sider within the truth, the aggregate 
amount for the year, is $1,160,000. 
This enormous sum, extorted from 
the sweats of labour, and the tears 
and groans of sufiering wives and 
children, would be sufficient to build 
annually, 50 houses of worship at 
$20,000 each, and leave a surplus that 
would be more than sufficient to erect 
school houses, and amply provide for 
the education of every child in the ci- 
ty. When, with a single glance of 
the mind, we contrast the difference 
in moral effect, between the appropri- 





ation of this sum to the support of the 
buyers and sellers of strong drink, 
and its appropriation to the support of 
honest and industrious mechanics, 
employed in the erection of buildings, 
which would improve and ornament 
the city, and to the diffusion of reli- 
gion and useful learning, who will not 
rise and exert his strength against 
the encroachment of sd mighty an e- 
vil? 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 
From the London Magazine for Dec. 
last. 

Berlin, Oct. 11.—His Majesty the 
King of Prussia has been pleased to 
address the following invitation to the 
Consistories, Synods, and Superinten- 
dencies of the Monarchy :— 

‘* My illustrious ancestors reposing 
in God, the Elector John Sigisraund, 
the Elector George William, the 
Great Elector King Frederick I., and 
King Frederick William I. as is prov- 
ed by the history of their reigns and 
lives, endeavoured with pious zeal to 
unite the two separate Protestant 
Churches, the Reformed and the Lu- 
theran, in one Evangelic “Christian 
Church in their dominions. Honour- 
ing their memory and their salutary 
views, | willingly join them, and wish 
to see a work agreeable’ to God, 
which met with insuperable obstacles 
in the unhappy sectarian spirit of 
those“times, to be brought about in 
my dominions, to the honour of God 
and the weal of the Christian Church, 
under the influence of a better spirit, 
which disregards what is not essential, 
and holds fast what is the vital part of 
Christianity, in which both Churches 
are agreed ; and I desire to see the 
beginning made upon the approaclting 
secular festival of the Reformation. 
Such a traly religious union of the a- 
bove-mentioned Protestant Churches, 
who are separated only by external 
differences, is conformable to the 
creat objects of Christianity ; it an- 
-wers the first views of the Reform- 
ers ; it lies in the spirit of Protestant- 
ism; it promotes religious spirit ; it is 
salutary to domestic piety ; it will be 
ihe source of many useful improve- 
ments in churches and schools, which 
have been often hindered hitherto, 
merely by the difference of religion. 
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To this salutary union, so long desir- 
ed, and now again so loudly called 
for, and so often sought in vain, in 
which the Reformed Church does not 
go over to the Lutheran, nor the latter 
to theformer,but both unite in one new 
animated Evangelic Christian Church, 
in the spirit of their Holy Founder, 
there is no longer any obstacle in the 
nature of the thing itself, if both par- 


ties seriously and honestly desire it im ~ 


a true Christian spirit; and if produ- 
ced by this, it will worthily express 
the gratitude which we owe to Di- 
vine Providence for the imvaluable 
blessings of the Reformation, and hon- 
our the memory of its great authors in 
the continuance of their work. 

** But much as I must wish that the 
Reformed and Lutheran Churches in 
my dominions may share with me this 
my well tried conviction, | have far 
too much respect for their rights and 
their liberty to force it upon them, or 
to order or decide any thing in this 
affair. 

-* This union, besides, can have real 
value only, if neither persuasion nor 
indifferentism have a part in it ; if it 
proceed from the unbiased liberty 
of self conviction, and is not only a 
union in external form, but has its 


roots and vivifying service in unity of 


heart, according to the genuine prin- 
ciples of Scripture. 

** As I shall myself celebrate in this 
spirit the approaching secular festival 
of the Reformation, in the union of 
the late Reformed and Lutheran con- 
gregation at Potsdam, in one Evan- 
gelical ‘Christian congregation, and 
take the holy Sacrament with them, 
hope that this my own example will 
have a beneficial influence on all the 
Protestant congregations in my coun- 
try, and that it may be generally fol- 
lowed in spirit and truth.» To the 
wise direction of the Consistories, to 
the pious zeal of the Clergy and their 
Synods, | leave the erteriour coincid- 
ing form of the union, convinced that 
the Congregations will readily follow 
in a true Christian spirit, and that ev- 
ery where when the attention is di- 
rected seriously and sincerely without 
any interested secondary views, to 
what is essential to the, great sacred 
cause itself, the form will be easily 
found, end the external will naturally 
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result from the internal, simple, digni- 
tied, and true. May the promised 
period be no more remote, when un- 
-der one common Shepherd, all united 
in one faith, one charity, and one 
hope, shall form only one Jock! 
FREDERIcK WILLIAM. * 
Postdam, Sept. 27, 1817. 
** To the Consistories, Synods, &c.” 
“ The undersigned Minister, charg- 
_ed with the publication of this expres- 
sion of his Majesty’s wishes, does not 
doubt of the desired and happy suc- 
cess; because, as it has been accept- 
ed since the Ist of this month by the 
clergy ofthis city, of both Evangelic 
Conjessions, united in one Synod, 
with unanimous joy and grateful re- 
spect for his Majesty’s sentiments 
and views therein. expressed, it will 
certainly be received in the same 
manner by all the Evangelic Clergy 
and congregations in the kingdom. 
Minister of the Interior, 
Von ScHUCKMANN.” 


tase of the Emperor Alerander, ad- 
dressed to the Legislative Synod, 

Moscow, Oct. 27, 1817. 

Dunrinec my late travels through the 
Provinces, I was obliged, to my no 
small regret, to listen to speeches 
pronounced by some of the Clergy in 
different parts, which contained un- 
becoming praises of me ; praises which 
can only be ascribed unto God. And 
as Tam convinced in the depth.of my 
heart of the Christian truth, that eve- 
ry blessing floweth unto us through 
our Lord Jesus Christ alone, and that 
every man, be he whom he may, 
without Christ is full only of evil, 
therefore to ascribe unto me the glory 
of deeds, in which the hand of God 
had been so evidently manifested be- 
fore the whole world, is to give unto 
man that glory which belongeth unto 
the Almighty God alone. 

I account it my duty, therefore, to 
‘forbid all such unbecoming express- 
ions of praise, and recommend to the 
Holy Synod to give instructions to all 
the Diocesan Bishops, that they 
themselves; and the Clergy under 
them, may, on similar occasions, in. 
tnture refrain from all such express- 
ions of praise, so disagreeable to my 
ears ; and tha# they may render unto 
the Lord of ‘Hosts alone, thanksgiv- 
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ings for the blessings bestowed upon 
us, and pray for the outpouring of 
His Grace upon all of us; conform- 
ing themselves in this matter to the 
words of Sacred Writ, which requires 
us to render to the King Eternal, Im- 
mortal, Invisible, the only wise God, 
honour and glory for ever and ever. 
ALEXANDER. 

The Newspapers have given anoth- 
er article relating to Alexander which 
is perhaps as worthy of imitation as 
the preceding ; it is contained in an 
extract of a letter from a gentleman in 
England to his friend in Philadelphia 
and given in the Religious Remem- 
brancer as follows :— 

**’ The Emperor has lately given a 
fine mark of a purified taste, in with- 
drawing from a company of French 
Comedians, an annual grant of 
190,000 roubles, about 9000/. sterling, 
and transferring it to a Philanthropic 
institution. Surely this may be view- 
ed asa substantial evidence of im- 
prevement.” 


Extract of a letter from Peacham, 
Vermont, dated Jan. 2 

** Since I wrote you in September, 
the attention to divine things among 
this people has been truly wonderful, 
and the powerand grace of our Lord 
has been manifested to be exceeding- 
ly great. Forty-four new members 
were received to our communion on 
the first Sabbath in October, and 69 
on the firstin December; 18 had been 
previously received, since the first of 
August ; one was received the last 
Sabbath, und 19 now stand propound- 
ed. ‘There are between 50 and 60 
more within my knowledge, who hope 
that they haye tasted and seen that 
the Lord is good. The work, we 
think, still goes on, though it may be 
less powerfully. Of the 69 received to 
communion on the first Sabbath in 
December, 35 were young men and 
boys, under 24 years.” 


TRANSPORTATION OF CONVICTS FROM 
ENGLAND. 

‘“‘rrom the oflicial return of the 
number of persons transported since 
the first of January 1812, it appears 
that the total number of males is 3988, 
and of females, 671; and of male con- 
victs under the age of twenty one, 
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380 ; and of females under twenty one, 
136. Among the two Jatter classes 
were five of 11 years ofage ; seven of 
12; seventeen of 13; thirty two of 
14; sixty five of 15; 121 of 16; 132 
of 17.°—Christian Observer for Sept. 
1817, p. 620. 


This is a melancholy and disgrace- 
ful account: Melancholy as it relates 
to the victims of transportation ; and 
both melancholy and disgraceful in 
respect to the government and police 
of Great Britam. The whole number 
transported; male and female, in a 
little more than four years and a half, 
was 4659—about 1000 annually—8&3 
monthly and nearly 3 every day for 
the whole term of time. 

Now let it be considéred that the 
rulers of d nation are called fathers, 
and that they are bound to exercise 
towards their subjects parental care, 
affection and tenderness, to seek their 
welfare in this world and in the world 
tocome. Can it then be consistent 
with the duty of rulers to suffer little 
children to grow up in ignorance and 
vice, exposed to every temptation and 
allurement, and then condemn them, 
even before they are’ .capable of pro- 
viding for themselves, to a transporta- 
tion as little adapted to reform them, 
as sending them directly to hell. What 
rood parent could endure thus to ex- 
ile children from 11 to 16 years of 
age, and doom them to spend their 
days in the society of abandoned vil- 
lains and prostitutes ! 

Botany Bay is an English Purgatory 
from which it ts believed very few ever 
returned reformed. The most splendid 
efforts of the British Christians to ex- 
tend the blessings of the gospel abroad 
can never atone for their dreadful neg- 
fect of the poor population of their 
own country. 

But any one who is acquainted with 
the history of that nation—with the 
number of men employed in the work 
of slaughter and devastation—with the 
immense appropriations of money for 
military establishments and for reward- 
ing their heroes; will be able to ac- 
count for the prevalence of vice and 
pauperism, and for their neglect of 
tducating the poor in the paths of 
virtue, without, imputing all the blame 
to Adam and Eve. 


: 


AMERICAN BreL_E SocrEty. 
Tne President of the United States. 
and the Several Heads of Department's 
of the general government, have by 
their respective contributions become 
members for life of the American Bi- 
ble Society. 





From the First Annual Report of the 
Committee of the Reading Ladies 
Bible Association. 

Ar this early period of thcir estab- 
lishment, your Committee cannot but 
regard it as a circumstance of pecu- 
liar encouragement from Him, who a- 
lone: giveth the increase,” that they 
art enabled to record some most im- 
portant personal benefits resulting 
from their pleasing labour. The fol- 
lowing anecdote reported by one of 
the District Committees, will, they 
trust, communicate to the hearts of 
their feilow labourers in the Vineyard, 
a portion of the cheering fervor which 
animates your committee in relating 
it. 

** One of our subscribers, after hav- 
ing given us the usual sum, and as we 
were departing, smiled and said, this 
is not all, 1 have something more to 
add connected with a little tale you 
will rejoice to hear. A few weeks a- 
go,a young man came to my shop, 
where the subject of the Bible Socie- 
ty was mentioned ; on this, his indig- 
nation immediately kindled, and he 
expressed, in unbecoming lenguage, 
the rancorous and bitter sent ments of 
his heart; he was, at this time, so lit- 
tle master of his passion, that any re- 
monstrance would have been ineffect- 
ual—we made no reply, and he soon 
left us. I mentioned the circum- 
stance to my little girl, then on her 
death bed, who, though young in 
years was old in christian experience ; 
and asked her what should be done ; 
*‘O father!’ she replied, * subscribe 
for a Bible for him!’ This we did, and 
I presented it to the young man, at 
the same time informing him, who had 
induced us to procure it for him. 
Forcibly struck with the dying child's 
anxiety to supply him with a Bible, 
he received it with gratitudeo—he took 
it home, he read it ; deeply inzpress- 
ed with the nature of its contents, lic 
wished toshare with others the pleas- 
ure he himselfenjoved ; he read it to 
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his fellow servauts, who sson imbibed 
asimilar feeling; and one of them, 
ardently wishing to be in possession 
of a volume, so unspeakably valuable, 
immediately paid down six shi illings. 
longing for the time to arrive, when 
she cotld say, this precious book is 
mine. We received the money with 
peculiar interest, and swith increased 
conviction, that the work is of God, 
and that noth ing shal! impede its glo- 
rious and triumphant progress.” 

At asubsequent meeting, the Col- 
lectors delivered the following pleas- 
ing conclusion to this gratifying anec- 
dote. ‘ The remarkable change 
wrought in the heart of an mdrvidual 
by the perusal of the word of God, 
who, froma bitter enemy, became a 
zealous advocate for the Bible, was 
lately noticed ; since that time, we 
have been informed, that he earnestly 
endeavours to improve in the knowl- 
edge of divine things, and that his ac- 
tions-prove the sincerity of his profes- 
sions ; he considers the offer of a Bi- 
ble to afriend as the highest token of 
sincere regard ; and for this purpose 
we have received nine shillings, with 
the acknowledgement of the privilege 
he felt it, to obtain so great a treasure 
for so trifling a consideration. Surely 
if this were a solitary instance of suc- 
cessful exertion, this Association 
would not ‘have been established in 
vain !— Appendix to the 13th Report 
of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ctety. 





INSTALLATIONS. 

In Plymouth Mass. on the first of 
Jan. Rev. W. S. Torrey, over the 
Third Congregational Church in that 
town. First prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
Huntington of Bridgewater. Sermon 
from Acts 20, 20. by Rev. Mr. Weeks, 
of Abington ; consecrating prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Dexter, of .Plympton ; 
Charge by Rev. Mr. Riohmond of 
Halifax ; Right Hand by Rev. Mr. 
Colburn, of Abington, and concluding 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Paine of Middle- 
borough. 

In Beverly, Feb. 16th, Rev. David 
Oliphant, over the Second Church in 
that place. The services were per- 
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formed in the usual order by Rey. 


Mr. Bartlett, of Marblehead ; Rey. 
Professor Porter, of Andover; Rey. 
Mr. Thurston, of Manchester ; Rey. 


Dr. Worcester, of Salem ; Rey. Mr. 
Emerson, of Salem; Rev. Mr. Ed- 
wards, of Andover. 





ORDINATION, 
In Utica, N. Y. Feb. 4, Rev. S.A, 
Aikin. 





CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 
Mr. Thomas Tracy, Cambridge. 
Jonathan P. Dabney, do. 


Samuel Gilman, do. 
‘Thomas Savage, do. 
P, Osgood, do. 
Alvan Lamson. do. 


James Walker, ‘do. 
F. W. P. Greenwood, do. 
Andrew Bigelow, do. 
John Graham Palfrey, do. 
Seth Alden. do. 
E. Q. Sewall, Concord, 





OBITUARY. 

Died—In Stratford, Conn. Rev. N. 
Birdsey, aged 103. He had 12 child- 
ren, 76 grand children, 163 great grand 
children and 7 of the 5th generation. 

In Philadelphia, Rev. Absalom 
Jones, aged 72. 

In Griswold, Conn. Isaac Hernek— 
97. Hehad 19 children, 92 grand 
children, 182 great grand children and 
1 of the fifth generation ; two brothers 
were at his funers], one aged 93, the 
other $1. 

In Salem (N. J.) Henry Plata black 
man—106. 

At New Haven, 
Humphreys. 

At Brookfield, Rev. Ephraim Ward, 
aged 77. 

In Worcester, Mrs. Mary Chamber- 
lain, widow of the late Deacon John 
Chamberlain, aged 70. 

In Portland, Capt. Timothy Small, 
aged 73. 

In Hampton, N. H. Hon. Caris- 
TOPHER T'APPAN, aged 83. 

At Cornwall, Con. Feb. 17, Henry 
Obookiah, aged 26, a native of Ow- 
hyhee, and a member of the Foreiga 
Mission School. 


General David 





